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CHAPTER
IV

FARMER GEORGE

N October 28th, 1760, Horace Walpole wrote to
Mann of the new monarch that he

"has behaved with the greatest propriety, dignity, and
decency. He read his speech to the Council with much
grace, and dismissed the guards on himself to wait on
his grandfather's body. It is intimated, that he means
to employ the same ministers, but with reserve to him-
self of more authority than has lately been in fashion."
For many years to come propriety, decency, and authority
were to be the order of the day, even if dignity was some-
times lacking. The deaths of kings are always hailed as
ushering in a new era, for man is by nature so dissatisfied
an animal that he must always be acclaiming something
that he fondly believes to be new. Nevertheless the
accession of George III really did mark the beginning of
a change more remarkable than any which had taken place
since the reign of Henry VIIL The final triumph of the
principles of the Revolution at Culloden began to make
itself felt in every aspect of the national life, and before
long the transformation of the latter on its material side
was accelerated by a series of inventions. The lifetime
of George III witnessed those changes that mark the
difference between the England of Charles II and that of
Victoria.
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